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General Meeting—Tuesday 2 August at 6.30 p.m. 

Members’ night and casserole tea. Please bring a savoury dish to share. 

Speaker: Graham Possingham 

Talk title: ‘Nature in a man-made environment: How to combine business travel with nature watching.’ 

Graham Possingham will talk about nature watching while traveling for work, in Europe, Asia and North America. 
What do you do if you're in a strange city for a weekend and want a break from office buildings? Where can you go? 
How do you get there? What can you see? How do you know what it is when you see it? 


General Meeting—Tuesday 6 September 

Speaker: David Boyle 

Talk title: ‘Torres Strait Islands: A taste of their history, culture and natural history’ 

In 2012 and 2014 David was fortunate to visit the Torres Strait and some of its islands for family and work activities. 
The Torres Strait and its islands are some of the most remote and least visited areas of Australia. David will give us a 
taste of their history, culture and natural history as he experienced it. 


In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 


Lynne and Colin Cannard, Freshwater Creek; Michael Aberton, Moriac; Heather Williams, Portarlington; 
George Appleby, Ocean Grove; Bellarine Landcare Group. 


We wish them a long and happy association 


GFNC website GFNC is on Facebook 
www.gfnc.org.au http://www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


Visit the GFNC website to submit your observations or An online discussion group for members 


photos, keep up to date with forthcoming events, read 
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Observations 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website (go to the 
Observations tab), emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they 
can be incorporated onto the site. 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


The photo on the front cover, by Geoff Gates, is of 
Members are encouraged to arrive early at Bottlenose Dolphins off Bancoora Beach. July 2016. 


general meetings. The photo on the back cover, by David Tytherleigh, is of 
a Pink Robin (brown bird) taken in the Geelong Botanic 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat Gardens. July 2016. 


to other members and visitors. 





Out and about: Keeping safe 


f you are small and in danger what do you do to protect 
yourself? 


If you are a crab, you could plant a garden on your back. 
The Little Seaweed-crab Naxia tumida and the Spiny 
Seaweed-crab Naxia spinosa both cover themselves with 
living Seaweed or any scraps that may have washed 
ashore. Both these crabs are common on Victorian 
shores. 


The larvae of some lacewings also cover themselves with 
debris and discarded prey. The caterpillars of the Gumleaf 
Skeletoniser moth Uraba lugens carry their cast-off skins 
on their heads. 


If you are a moth, you can merge into the background. 
The bark moths are very good at this. Marilyn Hewish's 
Moths of Victoria part 7 (available from the GFNC for $12) 
has some fine photos of grey and brown patterned moths 
that can hardly be seen against the tree trunk on which 
they rest. See the Scioglyptis lyciaria or the 
Euphronarcha luxuria. 


There is also a Bark-mimicking Grasshopper Coryphistes 
ruricola. Bold irregular patterns disrupt body shape in the 
Desert Grasshopper Monistria pustulifera. The Gumleaf 
Grasshopper Goniaea australasiae looks like a dried gum 
leaf among the ground litter where it lives and feeds. It has 
an arched crest on its back. Other camouflages involve 
making use of light and shade. The tree hopper combines 
shadow elimination, disruptive patterns and imitation of 
bark. The tropical stick insect imitates grass in appearance 
and behaviour, in the way it stands and shakes the stalk 
on which it rests. 


There are only three species of leaf insects in Australia. 
They are crepuscular or nocturnal, so less likely to be 
taken by birds. Phyllium siccifolium from north 
Queensland is very well disguised and rarely seen. When 
they rub their wings together they make a rustling sound. 
Only the males fly—the females are too heavy. They feed 
on the leaves which they resemble. 


Some green species of leafhoppers, especially in the 
genus Siphanta, congregate on branches and look like 
plant spines. The Grevillea Moth caterpillar Oenochroma 
vinaria can look like a bit of twig—l once nearly pruned 
one—but they also have false eyes part-way along the 
body. Discophlebia moths have flattened heads. They 
resemble the short stubs of broken off sticks when they 
rest with their rounded tapering wings held close to their 
body. 


And then there are the mimics, those who hope that, by 
resembling a different species, they will be left alone. The 
species that is being mimicked is called the model. 
Wasps, known for their sting, are a frequent model. 
Braconid wasps are mimicked by both bugs and moths. 


Comparing mimicry with camouflage or deceptive 
behaviour, animals that are protected by mimicry are the 
most ‘cost effective’. They do not have to change their 
behaviour or stay against a safe background to disguise 
themselves. Their appearance tells their predators to keep 


Valda Dedman 


away. They can go about their daily life with extra 
protection. 


There are different types of mimicry. Batesian mimicry 
involves a palatable, unprotected species (the mimic) that 
closely resembles an unpalatable or protected species 
(the model). Many bee-flies have stout hairy bodies like 
bees, so are less likely to be attacked by birds. 


Muellerian mimicry involves two or more harmful species 
mutually advertising themselves as harmful. Yellow- 
banded Wasps can mimic honeybees. Bees and wasps 
may both be banded in yellow, which serves as a 
warning for both species. A ‘mimic ring’ is formed if a 
yellow-banded hover fly, which does not sting, is 
included. 


Wasmannian mimicry is when the mimic resembles its 
host (the model) in order to live within the same nest or 
structure. For example, several jumping spiders closely 
resemble ants in order to get ‘lost in the crowd’ and thus 
avoid predators. 


Ants are the most abundant group of insects and have 
powerful defence mechanisms such as acid taste, 
aggressive biting, painful sting, and living in colonies. Ants 
are generally not subject to predation. Many insects and 
spiders have different ways to resemble ants. This is 
known as myrmecomorphy. Ant mimics, such as some 
jumping spiders, frequently wave their antennae about and 
make jerky movements like ants. 


Spiders and moths may also mimic beetles. 
Coccorchestes ferreus, the Beetle Mimicking Salticid from 
north Queensland, looks like a shiny black beetle. The 
Lycid-mimicking Moth Snellenia lineata, found around 
Brisbane, is brick-red and black, which also advertises that 
it is distasteful to predators. Lycid beetles are a model for 
many mimicry examples in other families of beetles as well 
as flies and wasps. 


Peckhamian mimicry is also known as aggressive 
mimicry, in which the model is the prey of the mimic. The 
predator mimics its prey to capture it. The best-known 
example is the Bird-dropping Spider Celeania excavata, 
which disguises itself as a bird dropping to keep it safe 
during the daytime. At night the female lies in wait, with 
spiny forelegs outstretched, at the edge of a leaf, for male 
noctuid moths, which she attracts by producing from 
glands on her abdomen a pheromone resembling the one 
that the female moth uses to attract a mate. The poor 
male moth has little chance of survival—he is quickly 
bound with spider silk. 


Automimicry is mimicking some part of your own species 
to confuse predators. When its wings are folded, the long 
tails and the two eyespots at the lower edge of the 
hindwing of the Long-tailed Pea-blue butterfly form a 
confusing upside-down face. 


You can also indulge in deceptive behaviour, that is, 
display some unusual feature, which appears weird to the 
predator. This includes colour, pattern, sound, or a 
chemical (smell), to increase the chance of escape and 
survival. 
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Endoxyla species, Little Desert National Park. 
October 2015. Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


The stink bugs produce foul-smelling defensive liquids. 
The Common Gum Tree Shield Bug Poecilometis 
patruelis has stink glands and will give off a 
strong-smelling odour when the insect is disturbed, 
particularly on capture. The smell comes from a fluid which 
contains the very volatile cimicine. Adult and nymph bugs 
have those glands located in different parts of body. For 
the nymph bugs the gland openings are on the top or back 
centre of abdomen, while the adults have the gland 
openings at the side of thorax immediately in front of the 
hind legs. 


Playing dead is another defensive strategy. The moths 
Psalidostetha banksiae and Oenosandra boisduvalii do 
this. 


Or the opposite. Be brightly coloured as a warning to 
predators that you ought not to taste good. Monistria 
pustilifera the Blistered Pyrgomorph, a grasshopper that 
eats Eremophila gilesii, is a prime example. This plant has 
been found to contain methanol and glycosides in its 
leaves. Leichardt's Grasshopper Petasida ephippigera, 
named after the explorer who discovered it in 1845, is 
Australia's most colourful grasshopper—black, white and 
red. It feeds on only one type of plant, Pityrodia, the 

actual species varying with location. Furthermore, it may 
restrict itself to a single bush, starting at the bottom and 
then moving up as it matures. Pityrodia has been found to 
contain turpene compounds which are likely to be bitter 
tasting, more in the older leaves at the top of the bush. It is 
thought that only adults can tolerate high concentrations of 
the chemicals. It is not known if they are stored in the 
grasshopper's body as a chemical defence. The 
grasshopper is found only in Arnhem Land and is at its 
brightest after its final moult in November. 


Mountain Katydids Acripeza reticulata feed mainly on 
fireweeds, which makes them distasteful to predators. 
They rely on camouflage to avoid detection. When 
threatened, females freeze, while males emit a warning 
call. If further threatened, the wing-covers are raised and 
the abdomen is arched and vibrated, revealing otherwise 
hidden bands of shimmering crimson and electric blue. 


The Chameleon Grasshopper Kosciuscola tristis lives 


above 1830 metres in the Australian Alps. The adult male, 
bright greenish blue on the upper part of its body at 
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Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


temperatures above 25°C, is dull and blackish below 15°C. 
At intermediate temperatures, correspondingly 
intermediate shades of colour occur. Detailed experiments 
by Australian entomologists proved that temperature, not 
light intensity, relative humidity, or degree of crowding, is 
the controlling factor. The epidermal cells of the 
integument contain brown and blue granules; at warmer 
temperatures on sunny days the blue granules, in a 
discrete layer uppermost in the epidermal cells, are near 
the surface of the integument. At night or on cloudy days, 
the brown granules migrate from the bottom of the 
epidermal cells and change places with the blue granules. 
Thirty minutes is sufficient time for a colour change to take 
place. The females do not change colour. 


You can hide away in a home-made house. The houses 
are varied and ingenious; each species builds to its own 
design, making use of available materials. Caddis fly 
larvae live in water and construct their cases of silk 
decorated with overlapping bits of reed, plant debris or 
sand grains. One sort makes sand cases in the shape of 
snail shells. As the larvae grow, the case is enlarged. They 
catch food in a net placed across the entrance. Case moth 
caterpillars may move quite a distance in search of their 
plant food, dragging their case along with them. Female 
adult case moths have no wings and never leave home. 


Or make friends with your enemies. Provide them with food 
so that they don't eat you. Several of the blue butterflies, 
including ‘our’ Small Ant-blue, provide nectar for their ant 
hosts from glands on the larvae which live inside the ant 
nest. They also produce volatile chemicals which curb 
aggressive behaviour in the ants. Ants may also take the 
larvae out to feed at night and even protect butterfly egg 
clusters laid outside the nest by building a byre over them 
and constantly attending them. 


Staying alive is always the main object. 


References 

apscience.org.au/projects 

www.brisbaneinsects.com 
www.britannica.com/animal/insect 

Zborowski, P., Storey, R. (2010). A Field Guide to Insects 
of Australia, 3rd edn, Reed New Holland, Chatswood, 
NSW. 


GFNC excursion: Barwon Water’s Black Rock Water Reclamation Plant 
20 July 2016 





Field Nats at Barwon Water reclamation plant. Photo: Rod Lowther 


Black Rock 

After a chilly start, the nine GFNC members plus a visitor 
had a wonderfully sunny day for our excursion to Black 
Rock. 


Our tour of the facility started with a talk from Barwon Water 
Education Officer Fernando Garcia. Fernando started his 
video presentation with the creatures that do most of the 
hard work in this mainly automated plant, the trillions of 
micro-invertebrates who chomp their way happily through 
the biological matter in the sewage. These tardigrades, 
rotifers, ciliates and amoeba operate much as they would do 
in damp natural environments as part of natural breakdown 
and recycling processes. They can only operate in aerobic 
conditions, so oxygenating the sewage is a critical first step 
in the biological processes. This also assists in stopping the 
anaerobic breakdown processes that produce unpleasant 
smelling gases. 


After passing through two screens (a coarse screen of 65 
mm and a fine screen of 3 mm), the sewage, which is 
already 99.8 per cent water because of all the household 
water included in it, proceeds to the ponds for the main 
aeration process. This is the ‘IDEA’ process, Intermittently 
Decanted Extended Aeration, which involves two hours with 
air blown through, mixing the liquid; then 40 minutes settling 
before the top liquid is drawn off (the decanting). Some of 
the solid sludge is drawn out of the bottom to be added to 
the sewage in the first tank to ensure a good population of 
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Deborah Evans 


BANON Water ponds: Photo: Margaret Monro 


micro-invertebrates. This cycle takes an amazingly short 
time of 3 to 3% hours, and liquid will go through 4 to 5 
cycles. 


The decanted water is classified as Class C (an indicator of 
treatment level and reuse opportunities). Some of this is 
stored in nearby ponds to be used (mainly in summer) by 
local agriculture, golf courses and sporting facilities; some is 
put through further treatment to Class A; and the remainder 
is sent through a 1.2 km ocean pipe, where it exits through 
ports in the last 200 m. The video we saw of the divers 
checking these ports shows that an artificial ‘reef has been 
formed on the pipe. 


After walking round the tanks, we saw the building where the 
settled sludge from the bottom of the tanks is pressed to 
form a damp ‘cake’. This then travels via a raised conveyor 
to the neighbouring thermal drying plant. The dried 
‘biosolids’ are sold to be used as commercial fertiliser. 


Our final stop on the tour was the Class A treatment building 
where we saw the complex of ultra-filtration, reverse 
osmosis filters and UV irradiation tanks that produce water 
that is actually cleaner than our drinking water. This water is 
being supplied through the ‘third or purple pipe’ system to all 
the houses in the Armstrong Creek growth area and 
Torquay North to be used for flushing toilets, washing cars 
and watering gardens. The proximity of the growth area and 
the ability to install pipes during construction (rather than 





Inside the Barwon Water complex—the Class A treatment plant. Photos: Jennie Turner 
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ToS 3 
Tardigrade Rotifer 
having to retrofit them as for older houses) makes this use of 


the Class A water a more economically viable option than it 
would be in other parts of Geelong. 


With 140 tonnes of biosolids produced every day, 20 per cent 
of Class C water now being sold for local use and Class A 
water introduced into the nearby residential developments, the 
Black Rock plant’s ability to recycle sewage into 

something useful has become an integral part of Barwon 
Water’s sustainability practices. It is hoped that the 
thousands of school students who visit the facility each year 
will help to change community attitudes in the future towards 
greater acceptance of the use of reclaimed water and 
biosolids. 


Breamlea 

After the tour we headed to Breamlea for lunch in the glorious 
sunshine outside the environment centre in the Breamlea 
Caravan Park. Then it was off on one of the tracks through 
the dunes to Stingray Bay. The tide was too high for us to be 
able to explore the basalt that outcrops at both ends of this 
bay, as well as at a number of other spots along the coast 
towards Black Rock from where we had come. The basalt is 
the most southerly of the three main Newer Basalt flows from 
Mt Duneed and contains both lava and scoriaceous lava. 


Bird list 


Black Swan (nesting) 
Hoary-headed Grebe (2) 

Great Cormorant 

Great Egret 

Australian White Ibis 

Hooded Plover (CP and unbanded) 
Masked Lapwing 

Crested Tern 

Silver Gull 


Galah (7) 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Singing Honeyeater 
White-fronted Chat 
Grey Shrike-thrush 


Willie Wagtail 
Welcome Swallow 


Field Nats at Stingray Bay. 





Photo: Deborah Evans 
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Giant Amoeba 
Photos courtesy of Barwon Water 


These lava flows were responsible for damming the ancestral 
Barwon, creating lagoons that are now part of the modern 
lake system. Once the river managed to break through the 
barriers, it flowed down the side of the southerly basalt flow 
between The Bluff and Barwon Heads. 


At Stingray Bay we were able to get a good look at the 
resident pair of Hooded Plovers (banded ‘CP’ and unbanded) 
who hold this territory, and then walked west to the point to 
get the view down the coast to Point Impossible and Torquay. 


We then returned to the cars and drove to the end of the 
township. Apart from some grebes, there were few birds to be 
seen on the Thompson Creek estuary, partly because it is 
now quite full, not having broken through the barrier at Point 
Impossible for some years now. A few of us investigated the 
marsh plants at the edge of the park in the Breamlea reserve. 


The unexpectedly warm weather and sunshine contributed to 
a delightful day out as well as a fascinating tour of the 

Barwon Water facility. Our thanks to Fernando for his 
excellent presentation and all the insights he provided into the 
complex water reclamation processes and to Julie and Jennie 
for sharing their knowledge and enthusiasm for Breamlea. 


Australian Magpie (white-backed) 





Reclamation plant ponds. Photo: Rod Lowther 


ast month, in the Fauna Report, mention was made of 

‘bait fish’? on which Short-beaked Common Dolphins 
were feeding. But what are bait fish? | asked Geoff 
Wilson, the Geelong Advertiser fishing guru whether 
there was a definition of the term—his response read as 


follows. 


‘| wouldn’t think ‘bait fish’ would be a zoological 
reference. However, it is a general reference applied to 
small pelagic fish that travel in large schools like 
pilchards, sprat, anchovy etc.’ But he goes on to write: 
‘As far as dolphins go, they are highly opportunistic 
feeders but seem to like cuttlefish in particular. This 
probably explains the number of cuttlefish bones on our 
ocean beaches. I'd never really thought about it until 
2006 when | saw dolphins attacking cuttlefish while 


Fauna report 
Trevor Pescott 


The GFNC, and the Fauna Group in particular, are in for 
a busy few months. The Corangamite CMA has asked us 
to assist in a tile survey targeting the Striped Legless 
Lizard (SLL) on anumber of farms around Teesdale 
and Shelford. The tiles are being supplied by the CCMA, 
and we have been asked to assist in placing them in 
formal grids and monitor them over the next six months or 
so. The SLL is an endangered species that has become 
very uncommon, just as the native grasslands have 
disappeared over the years, and many small patches 
remain on farmland where it has been impossible to 
plough. It is not strictly a conservation project, rather one 
that is part of a broader program associated with 

carbon capture and climate change. But it gives us a 
wonderful opportunity to do some fauna survey work on 
the large farms west of Geelong. 


fishing with friends, in winter, at Point Lowly on Spencer 


Gulf in SA, the result of which was the water stained with 
sepia and a good many cuttlefish bodies floating on the 


surface with their heads missing.’ 


Geoff's comments are well supported by R. M. Warneke 
writing in Menkhorsťs Mammals of Victoria, although 
cuttlefish are not mentioned specifically as a food item of 


dolphins. 


Mammals 


Common Ringtail Possum 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 


Black (Swamp) Wallaby 


Swamp Rat 
Red Fox 


Australian Fur Seal 


Deer sp. 


Brown Hare 
Bottlenose Dolphin 


08/07/16 
25/06/16 


24/07/16 


30/06/16 
02/07/16 


21/07/16 
17/07/16 


25/06/16 


25/06/16 
25/06/16 
30/06/16 


24/07/16 


25/06/16 


25/06/16 
20/07/16 


Cameras are now used extensively in fauna surveys, and 
there is no doubt they can be highly effective in finding 
mammals in particular. Still photographs are good, but 
short videos are perhaps better in showing the animal’s 
movements. Recently | was shown a video of a 
Broad-toothed Rat photographed near Lorne by Peter 
Homan. This is a rare species of which we have very few 
recent records. 


Belmont, on the back deck of a house in Eastview Pde. at dawn. 


Connewarre, on the Salt Swamp between the airstrip and 
Belcher’s Lane. 


Anglesea, grazing in open grassland behind Ellimatta Reserve, seen from 
the Surf Coast Walking Track. 


Balliang, grazing near Lees Bridge. 

Fyansford, grazing on the embankment below Deviation Road. 

Floating Islands Reserve, one adult and an adult and young. 

Yaugher, photographed in woodshed. 

Connewarre, on the wetland area south of the Barwon Heads Road at Salt 
Swamp. 

Connewarre, on Salt Swamp between the airfield and Belchers Lane. 
Bambra turnoff Cape Otway Road, strung on a farm fence. 


Ocean Grove, walking up the driveway Woodlands Drive at 
10.00 p.m., caught on camera. 


Between Pt Addis and Anglesea, rolling around in the waves not far from 
the shore, seen from the Surf Coast Walking Track. 


Connewarre, on the Salt Swamp between the airfield and Belchers Lane, 
1 AM, 1 AF and 1 young male. 


Connewarre, on the Salt Swamp between the airfield and Belchers Lane. 


Bancoora, a small pod initially sighted off Bancoora Beach 
heading east, later seen off the Black Rocks end of the beach. 
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Spotted Grass Frog 
Brown Tree Frog 


Common Froglet 
White’s Skink 


Weasel Skink 


Jacky Lizard (Tree Dragon) 
Little Whip Snake 


Observers: 


28/06/16 
26/05/16 
21/07/16 
23/07/16 


24/07/16 


09/07/16 
20/07/16 


13/04/16 


20/07/16 
30/06/16 





Little Whip Snake, Corio 
Grassland. June 2016. 


EEN Photo: Trevor Pescott 





Corio Grasslands Reserve, found under a tile. 

Highton, heard calling in a suburban garden at 5.00 a.m., in rain. 
Floating Islands Reserve, calling from a channel behind the cottage. 
Yaugher, heard calling during rain after dark. 

Anglesea, heard calling from a small waterhole beside the boardwalk 
section of the Surf Coast Walking Track. 

Balyang Sanctuary, many calling from the wetlands. 


Anglesea, sunning themselves beside burrows, Hurst Road; temperature 
14°C. 

North Geelong, found in a suburban garden. 

Bellbrae/Anglesea, roadkilled on Gundrys Road; temperature 14°C. 
Corio Grasslands, curled separately under a discarded piece of carpet. 


REI, TP 
GP 
GL, TP 
TP 


CFr 


JP, GP 
GD 


GL 


GD 
TP 


CFr, Chrissy Freestone; GD, Guy Dutson; GGt, Geoff Gates; GP Graham Possingham; GL, Grace Lewis; JP, Jenny 
Possingham; MHz, Maarten Hulzebosch; REI, Ross Elijah; RLo, Rod Lowther; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott. 





A very attentive Eastern Grey Kangaroo, Swan Island. July 2016. Photo: David Boyle 
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Next fauna surveys 


Fauna survey at the Floating Islands Reserve, Stony Rises 
Thursday 11—Sunday 14 August 2016 


This is part of an ongoing survey to try to determine the breeding cycle of the Dusky Antechinus and also to search 
for bandicoots and arboreal species such as Sugar Glider. 


We will use Elliott traps if the weather is not extremely cold. 
We have already put 4 cameras in place for both the ground-dwelling animals and gliders. 


There are also some roofing iron sheets to explore for reptiles and frogs, and we may place a tile grid in another 
area. 


Thursday 11 August: Meet at 1.00 p.m. at the main truck-parking area on the Princes Highway 20 km west of 
Colac, just past Hawks Nest Road on the right, heading south. 


Friday 12 to Sunday 14 August: Meet at the truck park at 9.00 a.m. 


Forthcoming survey dates 
8—11 September 


Fauna survey in the Anglesea area. 


6—9 October 


Fauna survey on the Bellarine Peninsula (to be confirmed). 


Melbourne Cup weekend 
Fauna survey on private property at Gerangamete on behalf of the Trust for Nature (details to be confirmed). 


8—11 December 
Fauna survey in the Brisbane Ranges including a search for White-throated Nightjars. 


Contact: Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 or ppescott@optusnet.com.au 


Abandoned emu egg, Serendip Sanctuary Reserve July 2016. 
Photo: Chrissy Freestone 





White-faced Heron on nest, Deakin University, Waurn Ponds. July 2016. 
Photo: Chrissy Freestone 





Butterfly report 
Valda Dedman 
nly Cabbage Whites were seen during July and all from Connewarre. Tom Fletcher and John Newman were 
from the Bellarine Peninsula: one from Point the stalwart observers. 


Lonsdale Lighthouse, one from Ocean Grove and nine 
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Eastern Curlew on the wing, Lake Connewarre. July 2016. Photos: Guy Dutson 


Two observations of predator and prey in the avian world 


fter the winter wader count Richard Weatherly and | 

were watching a mixed flock of Double-banded 
Plovers and Red-capped Plovers foraging on the muddy 
margins of Freshwater Lake. 


Abruptly the birds hunkered down into the mud. We then 
noticed an Australian Hobby gliding low over the lake 
and then skillfully check its progress and stall less than 
two metres above a Double-banded Plover. 


The plover lost its nerve and flew. It had reached less 
than a metre off the ground when it was plucked out of 
mid-air by the hobby. As the hobby flew away the 
hapless plover was still attempting to fly as it dangled 
from the hobby’s right talon. 


Richard, who has extensive experience with raptors then 
predicted the hobby’s modus operandi when it reached a 
perch. The prey’s neck would be broken, then both wings 
at the shoulders and both legs at the tarsus. ‘Nothing like 
immobilising your victim’, | wryly thought. 


Geoff Gates 


A few weeks earlier | found myself on the boardwalk of 
Yollinko wetlands watching a flock of Spotted Pardalotes 
foraging as they moved through the understory. Piping 
contact calls filled the air then all of a sudden silence. 


Two pardalotes were in a sapling right next to me and 
they remained motionless. | could almost reach out and 
touch them but | was not what concerned them. | 
searched for a predator but saw nothing. 


Time ticked by and the pardalotes did not move. A full 
quarter of an hour passed and finally one of the 
pardalotes tilted its head and looked up. | followed the 
pardalote’s gaze and located a Collared Sparrowhawk 
sitting in the crown of a eucalypt staring down towards 
me. 


Unfortunately | was unable to witness the outcome of this 
stand off but as | left | wondered whether the pardalotes 
had purposely stayed close to me hoping that the 
sparrowhawk would not attempt to attack them whilst | 
was there. 


SEANA General Meeting 
Saturday 27 August 2016 


As the normal Autumn SEANA camp was not able to be held this year because of the ANN Get Together in WA, the 
General Meeting that would have been held at the camp will be held in Melbourne. GFNC members, particularly 


regular SEANA camp goers, are encouraged to attend. 


Details: Saturday 27 August, FNCV Hall, Gardenia St, Blackburn (very close to Blackburn railway station), 
commencing 11.00 a.m., followed by a light lunch and a walk around nearby Blackburn Lake. 


RSVP: Deborah Evans by 14 August, 5243 8687 or deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
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GFNC Inc. 
Entry to the Register of Environmental Organisations and Endorsement as a 
Deductible Gift Recipient 


fter a lengthy process that commenced in late 2014 
and required changes to the GFNC Inc. Rules for 
Incorporation, the club has now been entered to the 


Commonwealth Department of Environment and Heritage 


Register of Environmental Organisations (REO). 
Following the entry to the REO endorsement was 


provided by the Australian Taxation Office for approval of 


the club’s Public Fund ‘Geelong Field Naturalists 
Environment Fund’ as a deductible gift recipient under 
Subdivision 30-BA of the Income Tax Assessment Act 
1997. 


Donations of $2.00 or more made to the ‘Geelong Field 
Naturalists Environment Fund’ are tax deductible (similar 
to any donations that you might make to charities). 


Donors will be issued with a numbered receipt that should 


be retained and processed as part of their taxation return 
for the financial year in which the donation was made. 


There are a number of other rules under which the 
Environment fund must operate, including having a 
separate bank account and management committee. 


The Environment Fund is able to accept donations and 
utilise those funds to further the purposes of the Club. 


GFNC Purposes 

The purposes of the association are: 

1. To stimulate the study and appreciation of natural 
history by: 


a) lectures, discussions and visits to areas 
displaying features of ecological significance; 


b) taking part in ecological surveys and field 
studies from time to time. 





Eastern Spinebill, Geelong Botanic Gardens. July 2016. 
Photo: David Tytherleigh 


David Boyle 


2. To preserve and protect Australian flora and fauna. 


3. To issue statements and comments on proposals 
regarding the management of areas of ecological 
significance, so as to aid the conservation of natural 
resources and the protection of endangered species 
and habitats. 


4. To faithfully record information, to disseminate 
knowledge on, and to act as, a source of information 
and opinion on matters relevant to the Association’s 
purposes. 


5. To establish and maintain a public fund to be called 
the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund for 
the specific purposes of supporting the environmental 
objectives and purposes of the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club Inc. The Fund is to be established to 
receive all gifts of money and property for this 
purpose and any money received because of such 
gifts must be credited to the bank account of the 
Environment Fund. The Fund must not receive any 
other money or property into its account and it must 
comply with subdivision 30-E of the Income Tax 
Assessment Act 1997. 


Donations can be made at any time by electronic 
funds transfer. 


CBA Account BSB 06 3633 Account No. 10287433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your 
name and that it is a donation to the GFN 
Environment Fund. We will issue you with a 
numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. 


If you have any questions please contact David Boyle. 





Gang Gang Cockatoo, Geelong Botanic Gardens. July 2016. 
Photo: David Tytherleigh 
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Point Richards fauna survey 
7 July 2016 


he planned three-night fauna survey at the Point 

Richards reserve at Portarlington was cancelled 
when steady rain persisted through Thursday, leaving the 
vegetation saturated. The following days were forecast to 
be clear but cold. The cancellation was for the animals’ 
welfare and not because of discomfort of the surveyors! 


We did inspect the site on Thursday despite the rain, and 
managed to set out two survey lines each of 10 tiles. We 
will monitor them over the coming months, and at a later 
date carry out a comprehensive survey using Elliott and 
harp traps. We will also undertake the frog survey that 
was cancelled earlier, ironically because it was too dry! 


Trevor Pescott 


As well as several Club members, a group from the 
Green Army was present to help set the tiles, and as we 
were ambling back to the parked cars, one sharp-eyed 
member of the group noticed a peculiar object lying 
beside the path. It was the spore-bearing receptacle of 
the Basket or Lattice Fungus, //eodictyon cibarium. There 
were about five of the ‘baskets’ and another six of the 
white balls from which the baskets were yet to erupt. The 
baskets were coated with an olive-green, malodorous 
slime called gleba which attracts insects; they disperse 
the spores held in the gleba. 

(Ref. A Field Guide to Australian Fungi, Bruce Fuhrer.) 





Basket fungi at Point Richards. July 2016. Photos: Trevor Pescott 


The Field Naturalists Club of Victoria presents... 


Symposium 


REPTILES and AMPHIBIANS 


of 


VICTORIA 


Saturday 8 and Sunday 9 October 2016 
9.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 


Venue: Manchester Unity Hall, 8 Main St, Blackburn 


The Fauna Survey Group of the FNCV presents some of Victoria's and Australia's leading herpetologists and up 
and coming researchers in a seminar highlighting the reptiles and frogs of Victoria. 


The two day program discusses a variety of reptiles and frogs on the Saturday and concentrates specifically on 
some of Victoria's threatened species on the Sunday. 


The seminar also includes a live exhibit of some of our common and iconic herp species. 


Morning tea, lunch and afternoon tea will be provided. 


For more information and to register go to: 


http://www.fncv.org.au/news-events/ 
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June—July Bird Observations—some highlights 


J uly—our coldest month! This year’s July has certainly 
seen cold temperatures, snow on the higher Otways 
hills again, bracing winds and rain. All in all, a wonderful 
time to rug up and get outside. Geelong’s birding 
community has been very active despite these conditions, 
recording many interesting bird occurrences this month. 


With this month’s Bird Group presentations covering 
raptor species, Antarctic species, along with 
Boolcoomatta Bird Reserve in South Australia, it is fitting 
that we have had nine species of raptor reported over this 
past four weeks. Of particular interest was a Black Falcon 
seen and photographed at Moolap causing havoc in a 
large flock of Feral Pigeons and an Eastem Osprey 
sighted several times at Avalon. Eastern Ospreys were 
once unheard of on our coast but over several years 
occasional sightings on both sides of Port Philip Heads 
have been recorded. White-bellied Sea Eagles are a 
majestic sight when gliding overhead and pleasingly, we 
have several generations of birds now regularly seen in 
our district. Peregrine Falcons appear to be staking out 
potential breeding sites around Geelong. And widespread 
records of Wedge-tailed Eagles continue to flow in. 


A lone Eastern Curlew seen flying over the delta at Lake 
Connewarre uttering its mournful call was a fitting 
reminder of the Critically Endangered status of this 
species. Several other wader species are still being seen 
wintering on our shores including a small number of 
Bar-tailed Godwits and an unexpected Marsh 
Sandpiper. It will only be a few months until the 
returning migration sees more birds appear on our shores 
once more. 


Water, water everywhere. Good local rain and run-off has 
seen wetlands fill and a lot of standing water in paddocks 
and roadsides. Black Swans nesting in Breamlea 
saltmarsh was a treat and five Brolgas at St Albans Park 
was a thrilling sight. Hopefully another successful 
breeding season will continue to buoy our local Brolga 
population. 


John Newman and Craig Morley 


Those cold southerly winds have brought good sightings of 
Shy Albatross to our headlands and unusually two 
Brown Skuas at Point Lonsdale. Two adult Kelp Gulls 
spotted at Queenscliff were also noteworthy. 


A large flock of 80+ Blue-winged Parrots at Point 
Richards, Portarlington was noteworthy, both for the size 
of the flock and the location since this species is rarely 
seen on this part of the Peninsula. Numerous Horsfield’s 
Bronze-Cuckoos have been reported with the reliable 
descending whistle the usual first sign before a lone bird is 
spotted atop a bush or tree. These could be early returns 
of migrating birds or overwintering individuals. 


Bassian Thrushes are always a treat in any location 
and so it was interesting to receive records from both the 
wet cool Otways and the drier Brisbane Ranges this 
month. A Little Wattlebird in industrial Moolap was a 
surprise but reflects the value of retained roadside 
vegetation. Speckled Warblers are rare anywhere in our 
district and so an individual in the You Yangs was 
noteworthy. A winter Stubble Quail in saltmarsh surprised 
the birders surveying for Neophema parrots, and the 
coastal heath of Anglesea was richly studded with 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeaters this month. 


With thanks to all the observers, acknowledged below, 
who so keenly and willingly add to our picture of the 
birdlife of the Geelong region and, as always, details of all 
these sightings and more are available at 
http:/Awww.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations. 


Observers: 


Angus Hartshorn, BirdLife Ballarat, Chrissy Freestone, Cliff 
Rossack, Craig Morley, Darren Bird, David Tytherleigh, 
Dean Hewish, Geoff Gates, Gordon McCarthy, Graeme 
Tribe, Graham Possingham, Grant Palmer, Guy Dutson, 
Hugo Phillipps, lan Llewellyn, Jennifer Carr, Jenny 
Possingham, John Newman, Lib Macpherson, Lorraine 
Phelan, Maarten Hulzebosch, Margaret Alcorn, Marilyn 
Hewish, Neil McMeekin, Paul Schillier, Richard Alcorn, 
Richard Weatherly, Sandra Lea-Wood, Sophie Small, Tom 
Fletcher. 





Bar-tailed Godwits, Swan Island. July 2016. 


Photo: David Boyle 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Stewarts Reserve and Armstrong 


Creek wetlands 
Thursday 25 August 2016 
Leader: Rod Lowther 


We will visit the area near the new housing 
developments around Armstrong creek. 


Firstly, we’ll walk around Stewarts Reserve, a small 
remanent bushland area gradually being surrounded by 
development. This will be followed by a short walk along 
a stretch of the creek where walking paths weave 
between red gums and other riparian vegetation. 


During the last part of the excursion we will examine the 
man-made wetlands and conclude with a late morning 
tea break courtesy of Warralily at the Community/Land 
Display located on the Barwon Heads Road. 


As well as seeing a number of bush and water birds, we 
will see at firsthand the major changes occurring in this 
area. The combination of sites covered include old native 
habitats, restored areas and some new plantings 
encouraging bird life to the area. In other words, your 
chance to see and judge ‘the good, bad and the ugly’ of 
urban sprawl. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the Warralily Land Office park at 
the corner of Coastside Drive and Torquay Road (Surf 
Coast Hwy—traffic lights intersection) where we will car 
pool to reach Stewarts reserve. 


Bring: Water, snacks, sturdy foot wear and 

clothing appropriate to the weather conditions. Lunch for 
those wishing to continue on with more birding in the 
afternoon. 


Contact: Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 or email 
info@gfnc.org.au if further details are required. 


Boneseed Pull 
You Yangs 
Saturday 20 August 2016 


Time: 9:30 a.m.—3:00 p.m. 


Where: After entering You Yangs park, follow GFNC 
signs on Great Circle Drive to Rockwell Rd. The gate 
will be unlocked—please close after entering. 

Proceed to ‘T’ intersection, where we will meet and park. 


Bring: Gloves, eye protection, sturdy footwear, 
clothing for all seasons, mattock (if you have one), 
water, morning tea & lunch. 


Contact: 

Prior to the day: Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
or Rob Beardsley 5241 1951 

On the day: Rob Beardsley 0455 432 353 


Hope to see you there! 


Mailing roster 
August: Diana Primrose 
September: Jan Venters 
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GFNC and FNCB Excursion 
Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary 


Saturday 3 September 2016 


Last year, the club had a great day out spotting many of the 
woodland birds that visit the Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary in 
the early springtime. The area is managed by BirdLife 
Australia and is a delight to wander around. This year, the 
club has been invited by the Field Naturalists Club of Ballarat 
to the area which may give us an added insight into where 
the birds might be, since many of their members have a long 
history of birding at Clarkesdale. 


With no AFL football that weekend, why would you be 
anywhere else! 


Meet 8.15 a.m. at the parking area west of the flyover at 
the junction of the M1 Geelong ring road and Hamilton Hwy. 
There is a parking area near the old disused 

brickworks. We can then car pool to our destination. 


The Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary is located at 376 Linton — 
Piggoreet Road, Happy Valley. The journey is just over 
an hour and we hope to meet up with the Ballarat folk around 
9.30 a.m. 


Bring: Morning tea and lunch, hat, binoculars, strong 
footwear. A field guide could be helpful. Sunscreen and 
maybe wet weather gear, check weather conditions a few 
days before the event. 


For more information or if you are seeking assistance with 
transportation, please contact Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 or 
email the club at info@gfnc.org.au. 


GFNC Excursion 
Lorne Falls Walk 
Sunday 21 August 2016 


Meet: 9.30 a.m. at the Bowling Club Anglesea (just 
before the roundabout) or 10.15 a.m. at Sheoak Picnic 
Ground, Lorne. At the roundabout at Lorne turn right into Ot- 
way St, then follow the signs to Allenvale and continue on till 
you reach the picnic ground. 


We aim to arrive at Sheoak Picnic area about 10.15 a.m. 
where we will have morning tea before a walk to either 
Sheoak or Henderson Falls, depending on conditions. After 
lunch we will explore the nature circuit walk. This is a lovely 
area with tall mountain ash, tree ferns, interesting fungi, 
koalas and birds. 


Bring: Warm clothing, wet weather gear, a walking stick 
will be helpful (wet slippery conditions), water, lunch and 
morning tea, binoculars, camera, magnifying glass and 
mirror for fungi. 


Enquiries: Alison Watson 0400 570 229 





Coming events 


AUGUST 2016 SEPTEMBER 2016 
General Meeting: Members’ Night and casserole tea 3 GFNC/FNCB Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary excursion 
Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 6 General Meeting: David Boyle—Torres Strait Islands 
Fauna survey—Floating Islands, Stony Rises 8-11 Fauna survey—Anglesea area 
Bird Group: John Newman—Birds of Northern Territory 10-11 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 
Boneseed pull—You Yangs 13 Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 
Excursion: Sheoak Picnic Ground, Lorne 15 Bird Group: Christa Beckman—Grey Fantail research 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Stewarts Reserve/ 17-18 Angair Wildflower Show 
Armstrong Creek wetlands 22 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Gherang 


SEANA General Meeting 25 Excursion: Mud Islands 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2016-2017 


President Vacant 

Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

Secretary Rod Lowther 5243 7037 rod.lowther@live.com 

Treasurer Tracey Hinton 5243 9973 tracey.hinton@gmail.com 

Minute Secretary Rod Lowther 5247 1537 rod.lowther@live.com 

Membership Officer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Committee Member 

i Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 

David Boyle 5250 1039 davidboyle48@gmail.com 
Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Graham Possingham 5243 6997 g.possingham@gmail.com 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Bird Group Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
Conservation Adviser Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Editor Chrissy Freestone 0417 379 033 chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Geelong Bird Report Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
Jerringot Group Bela Bard-Brucker 5243 7072 bbardbrucker@gmail.com 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Fauna Survey Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
Web-master Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 
Eco Book Group Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
General Meeting Minutes Vacant — — 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

Convenor Lynne Clarke 0439 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 

Cadets Jeff Dagg 0419 551 847 gfncadets@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be the evening of Monday 29 August. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor, 
Chrissy Freestone: chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [VWelway 452 G4] 


Copyright: 
The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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